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New Chapter in Tuition Payments for Veterans 


NEW CHAPTER has been added to the history 

of the contractual and payment relationships 
which the Veterans’ Administration has established 
with institutions of higher learning. It is in the form 
of a regulation pertaining to nonresident tuition rates 
for veterans—one of the types of adjusted tuition 
which schools, under certain conditions, may be paid. 


Tuition Provisions of the Gl Bill 


The history goes back, to the date of enactment of 
the original GI bill, in June 1944. The law then 
authorized VA to pay a school its customary cost of 
tuition, but limited the total payment—for tuition, 
fees, books, supplies, and equipment—to a maximum 
of $500 for an ordinary school year. 

But what of the schools that had no established 
tuition rates, or had rates that provided inadequate 
compensation for the education furnished? In those 
cases, the law authorized VA to pay such fair and 
reasonable compensation as would not exceed the 
$500 limit. That original law, however, did not 
limit in any manner those items to be considered by 
VA in determining just what was fair and reasonable 
compensation. Nor was there any other limitation 
on VA’s authority, except that the fair and reason- 
able rates could not exceed $500 for the ordinary 
school year. 

The language of the GI bill, as well as its legislative 
history, clearly indicated that Congress did not in- 
tend to neglect those tax-supported institutions 
which normally did not charge tuition to local resi- 
dents. Aid from Federal funds, in their cases, 
would be necessary to enable them to furnish addi- 
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tional instruction and supplies for the hordes of 
veterans looking to public institutions for the GI 
bill educational opportunities. 


Adjusted Tuition: Two Bases 


In meeting tuition problems posed by these schools, 
VA was aided from the beginning by an advisory 
committee made up of leading educators. This 
committee, before the days of the GI bill, was serving 
in an advisory capacity to the Secretaries of the 
Army and Navy. In 1944, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs solicited its services in the adminis- 
tration of the Federal veterans training programs. 
The committee—then consisting of 4 members— 
accepted the invitation. Today, by the way, 3 of 
the original 4 members are still serving on the 
Administrator’s 13-member advisory committee. 

One of the first problems with which the committee 
grappled was the working out of administrative 
procedures for paying adjusted tuition to schools 
without customary tuition rates. 

The committee decided that one method of provid- 
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ing adjusted tuition payments would be to set a fixed 
figure well within the known cost of instruction for 
all types of institutions—a figure which could be used 
easily by those schools desiring and needing adjusted 
payments. Therefore, it recommended that VA adopt 
a regulation calling for payment of adjusted tuition 
in the amount of $10 per student per month. The $10 
figure shortly afterwards was raised to $15 per 
student per month, $45 per quarter or $60 per 
semester. These amounts still are part of VA 
regulations. 

Then the committee, searching for some other 
basis for adjusted tuition, suggested that where a 
public tax-supported institution had a nonresident 
tuition charge, VA accept that charge as fair and 
reasonable for adjusted tuition purposes—providing, 
of course, the charges were not in conflict with State 
laws or other legal requirements. This recommenda- 
tion—based on the theory that nonresident rates 
ordinarily were established with some relationship to 
cost of instruction—was also adopted by VA. 


A Third Basis 


A number of schools were aot satisfied with either 
of the adjusted tuition arrangements. They claimed 
that some tax-supported colleges and universities 
purposely established low nonresident fees to en- 
courage out-of-State attendance and that neither of 
the VA-approved methods of payment provided 
adequate compensation. 

After studying the arguments, the committee came 
up with the recommendation that VA regulations be 
broadened to provide still another basis for adjusted 
tuition. This basis—also approved by VA—was 
that, when either of the two methods of adjusted 
tuition was inadequate compensation for instruction 
furnished, the school could submit to VA such evi- 
dence of instructional costs as might be necessary to 
support its claim for more money. The VA regulation 
defined those instructional costs as ‘“‘actual cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction.” 

It should be remembered that this third method 
was to be used only if the other two did not provide 
sufficient compensation. Only one or two schools 
used the third alternative before the 1945-46 year. 


Formula To Compute Estimated Cost 

The next development in the history of adjusted 
tuition took place a year later, in December 1945, 
when the GI bill was amended to allow payment of 
more than $500 in customary charges for an ordinary 
school year. 
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At the same time, the law was changed with 
respect to adjusted tuition. VA was authorized to 
make adjusted payments, but in no case, said the 
law, could the payments exceed the estimated cost of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction. 

Immediately afterward, VA issued a regulation 
setting forth a formula to compute that estimated 
cost. The formula, VA pointed out, could be used 
by schools when the $15-a-month or the nonresident 
fee was believed inadequate compensation. This 
formula basis was utilized, then, in addition to the 
other two alternatives. 

All these developments took place in the relative 
calm of a nation without many veterans. Then, 
starting in the late fall of 1945, men and women began 
to leave the armed forces at a rate that reached a 
million a month for 6 months or so. They poured 
into schools and colleges by the thousands—but the 
full impact of veterans’ enrollment was not to be 
felt until 1946 fall terms. 

At least with respect to tuition payments, VA was 
ready for the new students. And, considering the 
volume of enrollments, things went along smoothly, 


Adverse Ruling and a Survey 


The next development in the story of adjusted 
tuition took place in the summer of 1946, when VA’s 
solicitor was asked for an opinion whether the $50 
limitation could be exceeded where adjusted tuition 
was being paid on the basis of the credit-hour for- 
mula. In ruling on this question, he included a 
statement that no legal basis for the payment of the 
nonresident fee existed, unless VA made a factual 
determination that that fee did not exceed the esti- 
mated cost of teaching personnel and supplies for 
instruction—as provided in the law. This ruling 
could have had serious repercussions in the case of 
those schools getting nonresident rates before the 
December 1945 GI bill amendment. 

In an attempt to avoid the retroactive aspects 
of the ruling and, at the same time, to continue the 
nonresident fee as a basis for payment, VA madea 
survey of charges of various State universities and 
land-grant colleges then electing the nonresident 
fee basis. Their rates were compared with the 
charges of similar institutions which had elected to 
receive tuition on the credit-hour formula basis. 
The survey reviewed customary fees, in addition to 
adjusted tuition. The survey disclosed that, on the 
average, the total compensation, including adjusted 
tuition and customary fees for schools electing the 
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nonresident basis, was close to the total compensa- 
tion for schools electing the formulary basis. 

As a result of the survey, an administrative deci- 
sion was made that nonresident fees did not exceed 
the estimated cost of teaching personnel and supplies 
forinstruction. ‘The nonresident rate was continued 
as a basis for payment of adjusted tuition. This 
action, taken in the spring of 1947, was retroactive 


to the fall of 1945. 


Increases in Tuition by Institutions 

Then came a series of events leading up to the 
latest chapter in the development of adjusted com- 
pensation. At first sporadically and then more 
frequently, there came to VA’s attention instances 
where institutions claiming adjusted compensation 
on the nonresident fee basis had increased materially 
their nonresident tuition to points far above the 
estimated costs of teaching personnel and instruc- 
tional supplies. In some cases the new fee was 
increased double the amount of the former fee; in 
other cases, triple; and at least in one case the increase 
was four times the original fee. In other instances, 
schools which had not previously charged nonresident 
tuition rates suddenly installed such rates, and they 
were out of proportion to credit-hour costs claimed 
by other schools of a similar nature. And in still 
other instances, some privately endowed schools 
established nonresident tuition fees even though in 
the past they had never differentiated in charges for 
residents and nonresidents. 


Latest Regulation 

VA discussed the matter with its advisory com- 
mittee. Rather than revise the regulations, it was 
decided that VA would ask those schools with out-of- 
ine nonresident rates to justify their fees. This was 
done in the case of about 20 schools. Those not able 
tojustify the nonresident tuition through application 
ofthe formula were required to revert to one of the 
other methods of adjusted compensation. 

As a result of further study, and as a result of 
apparent inequities involved in some instances in the 
we of nonresident fees, VA issued its latest regulation 
1 the matter, which became effective this Septem- 
tr 1. The new regulation does not change VA’s 
asic methods of paying schools for veterans’ instruc- 
ton. It merely limits payment of adjusted tuition 
0 the actual cost of teaching personnel and supplies 
br instruction—as required by the law. It requires 
that public tax-supported schools and colleges, elect- 
0g nonresident rates as a basis for adjusted tuition 
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payments, must submit evidence to VA to show that 
those rates are no larger than the estimated costs of 
teaching personnel and supplies for instruction. 
Schools which must provide such evidence are those 
which have increased their nonresident fees by more 
than 25 percent since June 22, 1944 (date of the 
inception of the GI bill) or those which have estab- 
lished nonresident fees since that date. Other 
schools electing nonresident fees as a basis for vet- 
erans’ tuition generally will not have to furnish VA 
with justification. Submission of evidence is the 
only change made by the regulation. 

Other bases for tuition payment are continued. 
Schools with long-established customary rates of 
tuition—acceptable to VA in accordance with defini- 
tions in its regulations—may continue to receive 
those rates. Schools with no customary rates, re- 
questing payment on a “claimed customary charge” 
basis, are still required to submit cost data for a 
contract based’on fair and reasonable costs. 

Finally, nonprofit tax-supported schools may con- 
tinue to apply for adjusted tuition when they have 
customary tuition costs or do not charge tuition to 
all students and are exceeding their normal program 
because of the large influx of veterans. 

The new regulation further provides that those 
nonprofit schools desiring adjusted tuition in any of 
the three available plans—$15 a month, nonresident 
rate, or estimated costs—must apply for it in writing 
before the beginning of the term or semester for which 
the adjustment is requested. This application must 
be made at least once each year. Applications 
should be addressed to the VA regional office having 
jurisdiction over the area in which the institution is 
located. 


In Conclusion 


The regulation constitutes the latest chapter in the 
development of VA’s 5-year-old problem of what to 
do with adjusted tuition. What the future holds, 
no one can say. All that can be predicted is that 
VA’s actions will be based—as they have been in the 
past—on the philosophy of seeing that veterans are 
assured of a smoothly functioning education and 
training program and that schools give full value for 
every dollar spent by the United States Government. 

The vast majority of all schools—from grade- 
school level through college—have been cooperating 
wholeheartedly with VA in the achievement of its 
goa.s. There is every reason to believe they will 
continue to do so. 
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New Specialist for Student Personnel 
Services 


Wi.iarp W. Biarsser, dean of students and asso- 
ciate professor of education at Washington State 
College, entered on duty September 1, 1949, as 
specialist for student personnel services in the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Office of Education. He is 
the first incumbent of the recently created position. 

From September 1934 to February 1936 Mr. 
Blaesser taught social studies in the schools of Milton 
and Sheboygan, Wis. He was assistant director of 
social education at the University of Wisconsin from 
February 1936 to September 1939, and assistant dean 
of men and coordinator of student personnel from the 
latter date to August 1945. In the spring and 
summer of 1943 he was a special consultant on stu- 
dent personnel problems to the American Council on 
Education in Washington, D.C. During the school 
year 1945-46 he was assistant dean of students and 
director of the counseling center at the University of 
Chicago. He served as director of student personnel 
in 1946-47 at the University of Montana. 

Mr. Blaesser received the bachelor of arts degree 
in 1934 and the master’s degree in 1940 from the 
University of Wisconsin. He is nearing completion 
of a program of advanced graduate work leading to 
the doctorate. 





United Nations Day, October 24 


Unitep Nations Day will be celebrated throughout 
the world on October 24, the fourth anniversary of 
the coming into force of the United Nations Charter. 
The UN General Assembly unanimously designated 
the day to be devoted each year “to making known 
to the people of the world the aims and achievements 
of the United Nations.” 

The United States Government, through the Office 
of Education, the Department of State, and several 
other agencies, together with most of the major 
national nongovernmental organizations, is coop- 
ating in preparations for the occasion. A National 
Citizens’ Committee has been established with head- 
quarters at 700 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, 
D. C.; it has asked 3,500 mayors and the local rep- 
resentatives of participating organizations to coop- 
erate in setting up community committees. 

Colleges and universities wishing to participate in 
the world-wide observance of the day will find help- 
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ful material available from the Division of Publi 
Liaison of the Department of State, including 
pamphlet, The United Nations—Four Years of 
Achievement; a popular leaflet, The United Nation 
at Work; a Guide to the US and the UN; posters; an; 
background information for lecturers. 4 Select) 
Bibliography for Teaching About the United Nation 
is available from the Office of Education. Rota 
International has two useful illustrated pamphlets 
(1) From Here On, a commentary and discussio, 
guide on the UN Charter, and (2) The World at Work 
a similar commentary on the economic and social 
efforts of the United Nations and its specialize 
agencies. 

UNESCO has recently published two pamphlets 
available on request from UNESCO Relations Staf 
Department of State, UNESCO and Adult Educatin 
and Towards World Understanding—Some Sugge:. 
tions on Teaching About the United Nations and It 
Specialized Agencies. 

Two recent pamphlets in the Foreign Policy Asso 
ciation Headline Series would also be useful: Repor 
on the United Nations by Thomas G. Hamilton ani 
Vera Micheles Dean, and Freedom’s Charter—Th 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, by 0. 
Frederick Nolde with an introduction by Eleano 
Roosevelt. 





New Book on Teacher Training in 
Argentina 


Tue Lipreria y Editorial “El Ateneo,” Florida 340, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, has just published a 
important work, La Escuela Normal y la Conn 
Argentina, by Professor Juan Manuel Chavarria, ont 
of the Republic’s foremost educators. This nev 
volume discusses the evolution of teacher training it 
the Argentine Republic, describes the situation 
today, and suggests 12 ways by which desirable 
reform may be effected. 
Included in the 558 pages of this volume att 
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N ITS OWN RIGHT the college catalog is not 

entitled to the low second-class postage rates 
according to the postal laws and regulations of the 
Federal Government. When it is an issue of an 
oficial publication for which a second-class entry 
has been authorized, it may be mailed at the second- 
class rates. But this mailing privilege is flanked by 
certain Government regulations which should be 
carefully observed. Since Congress may make 
changes in the laws or the Third Assistant Post- 
master General may issue new regulations or rulings 
from time to time, it is advisable for every college 
to keep informed by having on hand the latest copy 
of Postal Laws and Regulations (1940). No educa- 
tional institution can consistently plead ignorance 
for an infraction of the postal Jaws. 

The basic law granting second-class mailing privi- 
leges to the periodical publications which are issued 
by institutions of learning is to be found in the act 


| of Congress of August 24, 1912.! This law requires 


that the official publication be issued at stated 
intervals with a minimum of four numbers a year, 
that it have a known place of publication, and that 
it be printed on paper and have no permanent form 
of binding. 
Indicia 

Upon one of the first five pages, preferably the 
first, are to be placed the indicia. They are to be 
patterned after a suggested form and to contain the 
title of the publication, the date and the frequency 
of the issue, the serial number, the known place of 
publication and the notice of second-class entry.? 
The bulk of a number should be mailed on or near 
the date of issue, although subsequent copies may be 
mailed as needed. Partial or incomplete copies of 


second-class matter are not entitled to the second- 
dass rate. ® 





*Dean, Emmanuel Missionary College. The article is based 
on a doctoral dissertation on The Contents, Format, and Design of 
te Catalogue of the Liberal Arts College, recently completed by 


Dr. Rulkoetter. The manuscript of the article was read critically 
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By A. H. RULKOETTER* 


Number of Issues 


College bulletins vary considerably in their number 
of issues. While a minimum number of four has 
been fixed, no maximum is indicated. The number 
of issues a year is to be given in the indicia, but some 
institutions fail to supply this information. 

Should an issue be missed for an unavoidable cause 
the next issue is to bear the number of the one missed 
but may not carry two consecutive numbers.‘ 
Provision has also been made for the suspension of 
an issue or issues during the summer vacation period 
but that information is to be given in the indicia. 
The issues that will be omitted are to be indicated; 
for example, “Monthly except July and August.” ® 
But this courtesy does not authorize a school to drop 
below the minimum of four issues for the year. 
When circumstances make it advisable or necessary, 
an extra number may be issued and mailed at the 
second-class rate. The extra issue must contain 
additional news received too late for insertion in 
the regular issue and be germane to the publication.°® 


Bound Volumes 


Some institutions practice the exchanging of 
catalogs bound in permanent form. When these are 
sent through the mail they require the regular third- 
or fourth-class rates according to weight.’ They 
may not be sent at the second-class rate. As a 
further precaution before mailing, it is advisable to 
block out the indicia indicating the permit to mail 
at the second-class rate. The practice of stamping or 
writing “Please exchange” on the catalog envelope or 
wrapper is contrary to postal regulations. When 
courtesy of exchange is desired, arrangements must 
be made in some other manner. 


Supplements 


When a supplement to the college catalog is neces- 
Sary it may be included in the volume to be mailed. 
It must be akin to the bulletin it accompanies; it 
must bear the full name of the bulletin; but preceding 





‘Ibid. Section 524, par. 1. 

5Ibid., Section 524, par. 2. 

Ibid., Section 524, par. 3. 

TIbid., Section 521; 39 U. S. C. 229; act of August 24 1912. 
®Ibid., Section 552, par. 3. 
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the name are to be the words, “Supplement to.” 
The supplement is also to bear the date of the issue 
it accompanies.’ Since mimeograph material is not 
acceptable for second-class rate, the supplement 
must be printed.” Maps, diagrams, or illustrations 
which are a necessary part of the publication may be 
included, either loose or attached, without the words 
“Supplement to.” " 


Back Number Reprints 


Unbound back numbers of the original impression 
may be mailed at the second-class rate so long as 
the bulletin retains its ma'ling permit. If reprints 
are made before the next .ssue is printed, they are 
mailable at the second-class rate. Should the 
reprint be made subsequent to the next issue, then 
it is to be mailed at the regular third-class rate.” 


Catalog Titles 


An institution of learning which persists in calling 
its catalog issues of the bulletin “catalogs” instead 
of presenting them as issues of a second-class 
publication is inviting the Post Office Department 
to charge the regular catalog rates. A list of such 
rates, which are higher than the second-class rates, 
is given in the Postal Laws and Regulations.8 'There 
are other features which should be observed in 
connection with the title. The title should appear 
on the front page and should not be dwarfed by the 
name of the institution, its monogram, or the word 
“catalog.” '* The name of the bulletin to which 
second-class mailing privilege has been granted 
requires proper display. In some catalog issues the 
name of the publication does not appear until page 2 
and then in small type. As has been stated, the 
name of the college, or its monogram or the word 
“catalog” may not conspicuously overshadow the 
name of the publication that is recognized by the 
Post Office Department. 


Advertising 

Under the act of July 16, 1894, and the act of 
August 24, 1912, which superseded it, educational 
institutions may not carry paid advertisements in 
their catalog issues if they use the second-class mail- 
ing privilege. Although there is no direct statement 
forbidding schools this privilege, the same result has 

* Ibid... Section 548; 39 U.S. C. 228, 

10 Ibid., Section 520; 39 U. S.C. 226 

1 Tbid., Section 549, par. 3. 

13 Tbid., Section 540, pars. 1 and 2. 


18 [bid., Section 571, par. 5. 
4 [bid., Section 530, par. 2. 
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been accomplished by omission. The types of insti. 
tutions accorded such privilege were enumerated, but 
educational institutions were not included in the list, 
A note of explanation was added later indicating that 
educational institutions may not include advertise. 
ments.!5 The restriction not only barred advertise. 
ments but also excluded the name of the printer, 
While a large majority of college catalogs meet this 
requirement, some violate the regulation by includ. 
ing the name of the printer. If, however, the institu. 
tion owns and operates a printing establishment bear. 
ing its name, the ruling does not prohibit such name 
from appearing in second-class matter. The spirit 
of the regulation surely cannot apply to such as the 
engraver’s mark, the watermark in the paper, or the 
photographer’s name on a photograph. 


Application Blanks 


Although there is no postal regulation which men- 
tions the application blank by name, there are several 
statements that are incidental to it. The loose 
blank folded and inserted in the catalog issue would 
constitute third-class matter and would subject the 
entire copy to postage at the third-class rate.'® The 
application blank found in many of the catalog issues 
is usually printed on different paper from that in 
the body of the bulletin and is not included in its 
signatures. It is stapled into the volume but is 
distinct from it and complete in itself, actually con- 
stituting a third-class enclosure. This type of blank 
should not be used. Provision has been made for 
a detachable response form that may be used. It 
is to be permanently attached, not more than one- 
half of one page, and only an incidental feature of 
the publication. A number of institutions appear to 
have overlooked this requirement, and insert separate 
blanks in the catalog or attach single or folded full- 
page blanks. To call the blank by another nameis 
sidestepping the regulation and does not meet the 
requirement. 


Mailing Envelopes 


The envelope carrying the copies of the catalog 
issue should have the name and address of the publ 
cation printed in the upper left-hand corner; and in 
the upper right-hand corner of the address side, é 
notice of second-class entry.” It may be observed 
that in some college catalogs the mailing permit 

18 Thid., See “Note” in the fine print under Section 521. 


16 Tbid., Section 557; 39 U. S. C. 225. 
17 [bid., Section 560, par. 2. 
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notice is placed in the lower left-hand corner, while 
in others it is in the upper left. Misplacement of the 
name of the publication may also be observed. In 
some cases one will find both the name of the publi- 
cation and the permit notice at the right side and 
printed across the narrow end of the envelope. 
Since the regulation does not require that these items 
be printed, a few colleges use a rubber stamp, con- 
taining both the name and the second-class permit. 
Undeliverable second-class mail will be returned if a 
pledge is furnished for return postage and printed 
on the envelope immediately under the sender’s 
return card in the upper left corner of the address 
side. The regulation states clearly that “A pledge 
to pay the postage for the return of undeliverable 
copies may be printed on wrappers of second-class 
matter.”'® This imprint requires the postmaster to 
return the copy. For obvious reasons this is an 
economy measure for the sender. The cost of the 
bulletin is seldom less than the return postage. 


8 }bid., Section 552, par. 2; section 805, par. 3 (b); section 808, 


When mail is returned according to pledge the return- 
ing office should indicate the reason for nondelivery 
and indicate also the new address if it is known. 
This information permits the institution to keep its 
mailing list up to date. Without the imprint, this 
information would be available but at a higher cost. 


Conclusion 


An estimate has been made that in the United 
States approximately two million copies of college 
catalog issues are mailed each year. This large 
number of pieces sent by second-class mail at the 
low postage rates applicable brings a substantial 
saving to educational institutions. Yet, it is sur- 
prising that some officials of these institutions of 
higher learning, who expect freshmen to follow in 
detail the instructions for a placement test, will them- 
selves fail to follow the simplest requirements of 
postal regulations. Colleges and universities can 
and should express their appreciation for the second- 
class mailing courtesy by a ready and full compliance 
with all existing postal laws and regulations. 





Undergraduate History Curriculum in Teachers Colleges 


HE universality of history as a school and college 

subject makes periodic studies of the history 
curriculum in different types of institutions especially 
instructive. The purpose of the present study is 
fourfold: (1) To show what the teacher-college his- 
tory curriculum consists of and to indicate the rela- 
tive weight of its different branches; (2) to indicate 
the nature and extent of history requirements for 
graduation from teachers colleges; (3) to describe 
the departmental organization of teacher-college 
history offerings; and (4) to suggest the potential 
importance of teachers colleges to history teaching 
and to the diffusion of historical knowledge. 

In 1942, Benjamin Fine, reporting in the June 21 
issue of The New York Times the results of a survey 
of American history in colleges and universities, 
noted that 48 percent of the teachers colleges re- 
quired American history for graduation. ‘Two years 





*Specialist for history, Division of Higher Education, Office of 
Education. 
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later, the American Historical Association, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Association, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, through a com- 
mittee headed by Edgar B. Wesley, published 
American History in Schools and Colleges,’ which 
showed that American history courses in teachers 
colleges amounted to 38 to 40.1 percent of the total 
history courses offered. While these findings, es- 
pecially those of the Wesley study, approximate 
findings of the present study, the latter, as noted 
above, does not limit itself to a consideration of 
American history but treats the teacher-college 
history curriculum in its entirety. 
Conditions of the Study 

Of the 210 teachers colleges and normal schools 
listed in the 1948-49 Education Directory: Part 3: 
Higher Education,? 191 are included in this study. 
Of those colleges omitted, 9 have less than a 4-year 


1 The Macmillan Co.; New York, 1944. See pp. 41-42. 
3 Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1948. 
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Table 1.—History offerings in 191 teachers colleges 





















































Average Percent of 

Number of Perens Semester | number ‘ —_ 

Subject colleges eri hours semester | jb ours of- 

offering | OUCTns offered hours fered b 

offered ! y 

191 colleges 

eG, 2a ee iu wodiuceonnnennon 190 99.5 2, 949 15.5 38.6 
I a a i i ll 134 70. 2 1, 004 iG ee 
en I Sh ol cdabasemescedenun 122 63.9 622 * | eee 
Western or European History or Civilization. ...........-.-.-..--.----- 67 Jo. t 362 ee 
ceed ie Rs ciatacibadamaeiiawuialile 59 30.9 253 4.3) )..ccsieal 
I hs ae ih dd smanconnibad 53 27.7 182 =: 
EE EE ESS, CELE ENE 9 4.7 341% Su lonesuntl 
RE A ER OLS AEE ERLE TE SEE ET LOM REE EN 5 2.6 13 2.6 4...<.caee 
EAST ERs EIR SE AE ECR SE SE ee © Ly ee 6 Te 14 ko eee 
In RICE ROUND ds cial coundbinccaecceeen 33 iy Be, 93 y i Caan 
SS ELI EEE ELE I TES 11 5.8 29 2.6 hu Soe 
OS ee a ee 7 at 21 US 
EE LOPLI A EOE ee Re Be en 34.4 
Modern World History or Civilization................................. 56 29.3 236 $2 |\...-cceune 
TRI: TO AUN 8 in nck besnacdeadauces« sade 89 46.6 497 6.0012 4c. senei 
History of United Nations or International Relations__.___...__________- 7 Pag | 17% hh 
SR NN II ais del «cicero cin tncdietddns ns cndidwnnccccans 37 14, 2 | 98 2:6 hexose 
Ee ee OH Ne ES Se ee ELT | 84814| Pa ee Te 11.1 
ETT ORIENT ore eet AT TE 124 64.9| 451 $06 Linn. nel 
I a ee hee 14 ie. 59 4.2 |.nscneeee 
i BAL: SIE A ALOT A IERIE 5 DA EO 3 1.5 8 2.7 tacccueal 
ainda chic dae kndedhdn csc A Rien mndeBiciinnmmemting 12 6.3 28 —- 
Ch Ek EE Ee OLA Se See eed ee LL” EEE ie ie ee ee 7.1 
TE ie ee a ee ee ae ee 36 18.8 101 2.8 |..«<cn00 
i Ril Se oe Ty RE RES INR IE ee ee 13 6.8 33 2.5 leucnouce 
an mild clslachiparenanewibees 68 35.6 193 2.8 |..<-sase 
RS EES EE OTE 1 eee ees: 6 3.2 13 7a eee 
RESTS Sele dea Sia TE, eae, 7 ae 4 ae | 9 2. 1. |..<-.-<0ee 
gS RE Rl ETI ER cain IN RAT (IN ee 5 2.6 15 3.0 1.....<ceee 
EES Re ee ae Se LRT). Umea Tale RY SARE a 4.8 
eS SEE AL AEDS OE SE ee 9 14.7 22 9.4 |.-cccuulen 
OL CE EE EA RE A A Oe eit 12 6.3 30 2S |. .ccnen 
po eee 49 25.7 161 3.3 |..-<coeeee 
I i a em encnitead 3 1.6 9 $.0 |... 00m 
General Economic, Industrial, and Commercial History..............-._- 4 2.1 12 7 
a as deal arn bigs amma csicimuiadiaie cial 7 3.7 25 3.6 |..0<cunee 
Le awcewatnebentWvellaauescaiouh 15 7.9 43 2 9 |i.wcuceue 
TE, SEAL L AIOE LP IRAE ACE: 8 Gente Dn Epi WOE dcastasueaa 4.0 
ERS Ln ae OF ae Ne a ee SN i Meena iF oe 100.0 

















1.Based on the number of institutions offering instruction in the particular field. 
3 Included under this designation are courses such as oe Nahe 
of Slavic Europe, and the Siednereacen World. 
3 Includ 
of Democracy, and the Struggle for Freedom. 
program; 2 are graduate institutions; 1 is a 2-year 
senior-college and graduate institution; and 4 are 
affiliated with other colleges or universities for 


degree-granting purposes or for a part of their pro- 
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under this designation are courses such as Pacific Relations, Problems of the Pacific, History of China, 


i i and History of Japan. 
4 Included under this ee are courses such as History of Ethics, History of Political Theory, Philosophy of History, Bible 
© 


istory, 


for European Nationalism, Topics in European History, Readings in European History, History 


Historical Development 


gram. Available catalog data for the 7 remaining 

colleges were inadequate for use in this survey. 
The latest available catalogs in the Office of Edu- 

cation have been used as source material for the 
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study.2 Where courses carried a varying amount of 
credit, as 2-3 or 4-6 hours, the lower figure has been 
used as the only one indicating a fixed value. All 
quarter-hour courses have been evaluated at the rate 
of one semester hour for 1% quarter hours. No 
effort has been made to take into account the alter- 
nation of courses. The only practicable procedure 
seemed to be to include in the study all undergrad- 
uate history courses that were listed. For purposes 
of this study, courses open to undergraduates and 
graduates alike have been counted as undergraduate. 

Where history was merely suggested or recom- 
mended in a curriculum or was made an elective in a 
general social science requirement for a degree, it 
was not counted as a degree requirement, since the 
object was to find out the number of teachers col- 
leges having a specific history requirement in one or 
more degree curriculums. 


General Pattern of History Offerings 

The teacher-college history curriculum adheres 
closely to large subject-matter areas. As indicated 
in table 1, the average number of semester hours of 
history offered by 191 teachers colleges is 40.0, of 
which 15.4 semester hours (38.6 percent) are on 
United States history. This branch of history, 
together with three others—modern Europe, Eng- 
land and the Brtish Empire, and Latin America— 
represents 65.8 percent of the total history offerings. 
Courses on the history or civilization of Europe, of 
the Western World, or of the world represent an 
additional 14.3 percent of the total. Thus, courses 
in seven subject-matter areas account for four-fifths 
of the history curriculum. 

In a curriculum of these limited proportions, there 
naturally is but little room for courses devoted to 
the history of particular countries. Only 5 colleges 
offer special courses on French history,5 and 6 on 
German history; and although 68 offer general courses 
on the Far East, only 1 offers special courses on 
Chinese and Japanese history. Except the United 
States and England, Russia is the only single country 
whose history receives any considerable attention, 
36 colleges offering courses on that subject. 





§ Announcements for 1947-49 or later numbered, 158 (82.7 percent); for 1945- 
47, 24 (12.6 percent); for 1940-44, 5 (2.6 percent); and for years earlier than 1940 
1 (0.5 percent). For 3 announcements (1.6 percent), dates were uncertain. 

‘Inasmuch as European and American economic history and American diplo- 
Matic and constitutional history when offered as economics or political science 
Were not included with American history, the latter’s relative weight in the 
curriculum, taking actual subject-matter into account, is slightly greater (0.8 
semester hour) than table 1 indicates. 

‘Since they include much general European history, cources on the French 
Revolution and Napoleon are not counted here as French history, 
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None of the teachers colleges offer courses on mili- 
tary and naval history; however, this and any other 
gaps in the history curriculum may be filled in part 
by portions of other history courses. 


History Requirements for Degrees 


As indicated by table 2, American history is the 
sole history requirement in one or more degree 
curriculums in 15.7 percent of the teachers colleges 


Table 2.—History requirements in one or more degree 
curriculums in 191 teachers colleges 











nN —" — of Percent 
ranch require teachers 
colleges of total 
American history only.............-.-..- 30 15.7 
American history and history of civilization. 46 24.1 
American history and European or Western 
history or civilization................-- 26 13.6 
American history and additional elective 
ROOT. osarasl ocd Ane eens 3 1.6 
American history and English history - - - -- 1 ad 
American history or world history or 
GIR inka duingacetiwceenecncosss 2 1.0 
American history or European history--.-- 2 1.0 
American history or general government--- 1 a 
American history and government and 
world history or civilization..........-.- 10 5.3 
American history and government and 
SOUND DIIIES,. conc cinsegcinimnaacegs 2 1.0 
American history and government only___- 4 2.1 
World history or civilization only. .-...--- 8 4.2 
European or western history or civilization 
OR iheltbiiescecncccudasns qiecnaouh + 2.1 
LE caccnewcanenenssnueennen 1 od 
BE ea ene 1 ‘a 
Course or courses unspecified_.........-.- 8 4.2 
History-content courses offered by other 
social science departments.....-...----- 4 2.1 
Oy Ne ee 38 20.0 
Wit inckdecctscitsvéeasdiand 191 100.0 











and is included in combined history requirements in 
an additional 39.8 percent. Composite American 
history and government courses, alone or in com- 
bination with other history courses, are required for 
degrees in 8.4 percent of the teachers colleges. Thus, 
American history as such is a requirement in 55.5 
percent, or, taking into account the history portion 
of required American history and government courses, 
in 63.9 percent of the teachers colleges. 

European, western, or world history or civilization 
is a specific degree requirement in 6.3 percent of the 
colleges under review and is part of a combination 
requirement in an additional 43.0 percent. The total 
number of colleges making this requirement (49.3 
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percent) is theretore second only to that of colleges 
requiring American history. 

The fact that 20.0 percent of teachers colleges 
have no history requirements for graduation may 
seem rather astonishing; as noted above, however, 
history is sometimes suggested or recommended 
or made an elective in a general social science 
requirement for graduation. These curricular 
arrangements doubtless reduce the percentage of 
students who otherwise might graduate without 
having had any college work in historv. 


History in Departmental Organization 


Table 3 shows that in 146 (76.4 percent) of the 
191 teachers colleges included in this study, history 
is a part of divisions or departments of social science, 


Table 3.—Departmental or divisional groupings 











Number of 
Name of department or division teachers ga 
colleges | ° i 
Social science; social studies; history and 
Sener. oo oe ee Le eee 146 76.4 
LOS 2h CaCI oieg 3 os URE acer 29 r52z 
History and government; history and 
ST MN in So thctsentsaceskes= 7 3.7 
Social science and business administration - - 3 1.6 
History and geography-.-.-.----.---.----- 1 > 
History, political science, and religious 
ON EE ECS 1 | 
Classification uncertain._........--.----- 4 2.1 
SN chiens cipal Ulcnitaiacineabaepatitd 191 100.0 











social studies, or history and social science. In 
7 (3.7 percent) history is combined with political 
science or government; in 5 (2.6 percent) it is a 
part of other combination departments. In only 
29.(15.2 percent) is history a department separate 
from other social studies. As shown below, however, 
the teachers colleges which conferred bachelor’s 


6 Jt may be noted, by way of comparison, that in State universities and lande 
grant colleges, where history offerings are much more extensive than in teachers 
colleges, a study now nearing completion shows that history has an independent 
departmental status in approximately 70 percent of the institutions. 

7 The range of offerings in semester hours is as follows: 6-23 (37); 24-60 (97) 
61-80 (41); 81-100 (13); 101-110 (2); 166 (1). 

§ Circular No. 247, Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington 
73,55. © 

* Jbid., pp. 195-209, 389-393. 

Eleven of the 59 colleges conferring the bachelor’s degree in history also con- 
ferred a total of 62 master’s degrees and 1 doctor’s degree in that subject. Two 
colleges, while conferring no bachelor’s degrees in history, conferred 28 master’s 
degrees in that field. 
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degrees in history in 1947-48 are more numerous 
than those having independent history departments. 
This indicates that many combination departments 
do not limit themselves to the preparation of general 
social science majors; indeed, 154 of the 191 institu- 
tions included in the present study each list 24 or 
more semester hours of history and could, presum- 
ably, offer a major in that field.’ 


Importance of the History Curriculum 

Computations based upon statistical tables in 
Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions, 1947-488 show that 847 bachelor’s 
degrees with a major in history and 410 bachelor’s 
degrees with a major in social science were conferred 
by 59 and 24 teachers colleges respectively in 1947- 
48.° These degrees amounted to 9 percent and 16.5 
percent respectively of all bachelor’s degrees in 
history and in social science conferred by colleges 
and universities during that year. 

Although it is unknown what percentage of these 
two groups of graduates became history teachers, 
it is clear that, through the preparation from year 
to year of majors in history and in social science, 
the potential influence of the teachers colleges upon 
history teaching and the diffusion of historical 
knowledge is considerable. This influence doubtless 
is augmented by those students who teach history 
after taking certain history courses in curriculums 
of less than 4 years; by those who take some history 
to fulfill requirements for majors in subjects other 
than history or social science; and by those who take 
history courses in partial satisfaction of general- 
elective requirements for degrees. 





Course in Community Services 


A NEw course titled “Community Services” is 
included in the curriculum at Mills College. It is 
designed to train the student for her future role asa 
lay volunteer worker by surveying and analyzing 
her personal abilities and interests and channeling 
them into fields of her choice. Careful analysis is 
made of existing community services, and students 
are given opportunities to learn first-hand the work 
carried on by these agencies. Through field trips, 
round-table discussions, and lectures, by leading 
women in the area, they are made acquainted with 


activities of volunteers in community organizations. 
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Science Colloquium 


A SCIENCE COLLOQUIUM meeting seven times each 
term has been inaugurated by the division of 
natural sciences of Bard College. It is designed to 
provide (1) better integration of subject matter 
within the natural sciences and mathematics, (2) 
knowledge of the history of science, and (3) apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the significance of science 
in contemporary life. 

During the fall semester the topics will emphasize 
the historical background of the sciences and during 
the spring semester, contemporary science. At each 
of the 2-hour sessions a faculty member and a student 
present papers. All science faculty members and 
all the senior students of the division are expected to 
participate. ‘Third-year science majors are also 
expected to attend the meetings, to do some reading, 
and to take part in the discussions. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Listing of Publications 


MANY REVIEW copies of publications are received by HiGHER 
EnucaTion. Some of these are listed among “‘ New Publications,” 
others are not. The following statement has been prepared to 
indicate the practice that is followed. 

Hicuer Epucation, as the name implies, is devoted to the 
plicies, practices, and procedures of higher education. In keeping 
with this fact, it includes among the “‘New Publications” only 
those that deal with some phase or aspect of higher education, 
such as: Accounting for Colleges and Universities, The College 
Curriculum in Hospital Administration, College Publicity Manual, 
Counseling Technics in Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dental 
Education Today, The Place of Psychology in an Ideal University, 
4 Program for Nursing Education, Toward General Education, 
Trends in Engineering Education, The University of Chattanooga: 
Sixty Years. An exception is made for publications issued by the 
Office of Education; all of these are listed, regardless of the field 
of education covered. 

Books dealing with education in general are listed provided that 
they devote a sizable amount of space to higher education. In 
this category would be such books as: 4 Cultural History of 
Eiucation, The American Educational System, A History of the 
Problems of Education, The Impact of the War Upon American 
Education, and Toward Liberal Education. 

Textbooks used in college and university courses in such subjects 
English, chemistry, biology, and mathematics are not listed. 
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Books on the teaching of these subjects in colleges and universities 
would, of course, be listed. 

Exceptions may be made to the policy stated when it appears 
that a publication not dealing directly with higher education is 
nevertheless sufficiently related to this field to be of special interest 
to those who administer higher education or who are responsible 
for developing higher education policies. Examples would be: 
Appraising Vocational Fitness By Means of Psychological Tests, 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, Carl Alsberg—Scientist at Large, 
and Scientists: Supply and Demand. 

The listing of a publication includes (1) rather complete biblio- 
graphical data, including the price, and (2) a brief annotation, 
which indicates the character of the content but no expression of 
judgment as to its value. 

Publishers are invited to send review copies of publications 
which come within the categories described. When a publication 
is listed, a copy of the issue of Hicuer Epucation in which the 
title appears is mailed to the publisher. 


Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them, 


From the Office of Education 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, 1948. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1948. 530 p. 25 cents. 


Reports activities of the Office of Education for the year ended 
June 30, 1948; and significant facts about American education. 


College Building Needs: A Survey of Existing Space 
in Relation to Needed Buildings and the Means for 
Providing Them, by Ernest V. Hollis and Associates. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
58 p. (Special Series No. 1.) 25 cents. 

Study represents first effort to present Nation-wide data con- 
cerning current practice in the use of college building facitities, 
The analysis of use of present space is cast against a background 
of enrollment trends. College executives providing data for the 
study have estimated probable trends in student registration up 
to 1960 and have forecast building needs accordingly. Provides 
realistic approach to problems that must be faced in providing 
needed housing for the program of higher education in this 
country during the next decade. 


A Directory of 897 16-mm. Film Libraries, by Seerley 
Reid. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949. 32 p. (Bulletin 1949, No. 10.) 15 


cents. 


Lists film libraries by States and cities for the assistance of 
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teachers, school administrators, and community leaders in locating 
and obtaining motion pictures for use in education. 


An Evaluation of Local Programs of Vocational 
Education in Agriculture. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1949. 75 p. (Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 240, Agricultural Series No. 
58.) 20 cents. 


Study made in 1940 and 1941, of local programs of vocational 
education in agriculture, based on evaluative criteria established 
by a National Committee on Standards in Agricultural Education. 
The 20 evaluative scales show each State how its level of attain- 
ment compares with that of the country as a whole. 


Statistics of City School Systems, 1945-46; Chapter 
III, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1944-46, by Lester B. Herlihy. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 73 p. 
20 cents. 


Presents statistically the status of city school systems in 1945- 
46, and reviews the major changes which have occurred in these 
systems over the Nation during the past decade and longer. 


Statistics of Public High Schools, 1945-46; Chap- 
ter V, Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1944-46, statistical tables by Mabel C. Rice, 
text by Carl A. Jessen. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 80 p. 25 cents. 


Reports total number of public high schools, pupils, and in- 
structional staff, by States; lists the 19 public high schools with 
more than 5,000 enrollment in 1945-46; gives number and en- 
rollments by each type (junior high schools, junior-senior, senior, 
and regular) of public high school, 1922-46; presents statistical 
evidence indicating that retention of pupils in American public 
high schools is improving with the years. 


Non-Government Publications 


Higher Education Provided by New York State, as 
of June 30,1948. The State Colleges that Became the 
State University, by Algo D. Henderson and Philip A. 
Cowen. Albany 1, N. Y. The University of the 
State of New York Press, 1949. 21 p. (Bulletin 
of the University of the State of New York, No. 
1362). 


Describes the public facilities for higher education in New York 
State which have formed the nucleus of a State university system 
providing a base for expansion to meet further needs of youth in 
New York State. 


A New Concept of Human Relations. Bulletin of 
the Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. Lexington, The Univer- 
sity, March 1949. 179 p. (Vol. 21, No. 3.) 


Proceedings of the twenty-fifth annual- educational conference 
and the fourteenth annual meeting of the Kentucky Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Contains addresses by 
educators on the theme of the'meetings with suggestions and ideas 
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for the stimulation and encouragement of schools concerned with 
the improvement of human relations. 


On Getting Into College. A Study Made for the 
Committee on Discrimination in College Admissions, 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 


1949. 99 p. $1. (Paper.) 


This study, based upon personal interviews with high school 
seniors, contains data on such factors as scholarship, religion, 
extracurricular activities, education of both parents, and occupa- 
tion of father, as well as case history of applications of those who 
sought to enroll in a -ollege or university. Analyzes the admis. 
sion policies of colleges and universities through an appraisal of 
the results of such policies. Data also provide basis for estimating 
the potential demand for a college education and the reasons high 
school seniors do not apply for admission. The study was sup. 
ported from a grant made to the American Council for the study 
by the Anti-Defamation League and the Vocational Service 
Bureau of B’nai B’rith. 


Progress in Negro Status and Race Relations, 191I- 
46. The Thirty-Five Year Report of the Phelps 
Stokes Fund, by Anson Phelps Stokes with contri- 
butions by others. New York 17, N. Y., The Fund, 
1948. 219 p. 

A survey, by the president, of the services of Thomas Jess 
Jones, retired educational director of the fund, and of the fund's 
work, and the changes in the status of the Negro and in rac 


relations. Contains many references to education. 
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